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CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 



AMERICAN nurses serving in other 
lands endeavor to carry with them 
the best our schools have to offer of 
ideals of service, of technic, and of 
teaching methods. The readiness of 
their students to adopt our interpreta- 
tion of the command to "Do unto 
Others" reaches its high- 
est form of expression 
with them, as with us, at 
Christmas tide. We have 
here gathered for our 
readers some of the 
stories of the last Christ- 
mas celebration as told 
the Journal by high-heart- 
ed nurses who are serving 
in Africa, India, Korea, 
Persia, and China. 

I. 

"We had to build up the huts to live 
in," wrote Mrs. R. L. Bush, 1 from 
Portugese East Africa, "and by Christ- 
mas we were fairly well settled. Christ- 
mas day being Sunday, we had our cele- 
bration on Saturday and about 1000 
natives gathered with us. Although we 
have but little shade and the sun was 



TT was the hap- 
piest day of the 
year when each one 
tried to show to 
others what the 
Christ Child meant 
on earth. 



1 As noted in the November Journal, Mrs. 
Bush died at Johannesburg, South Africa, on 
Mav 26. 



blistering to their feet and trying to 
stand under, they were very patient 
while we held service for them. Later 
we gave them a feast of corn mush, but 
instead of the usual peanut gravy we 
gave them meat gravy, and how they 
did enjoy that feast! Then they all 
came together again in 
what shade we could find 
and we took our grama- 
phone out. W T hat a 
puzzle it was to them! 
Sometimes they were 
roaring so we could hard- 
ly hear the machine, and 
next they were trying 
their best to see the man 
in the box who was al- 
ways laughing, talking, or 
singing. Many times we tried to get 
away, for we were very weary, only to 
have them call 'kambe, kambe,' more, 
more! 

"Then came the tree, — oh, not a 
pretty evergreen such as we love so 
much in the homeland, with packages 
done up beautifully in white, with red 
and green ribbons! A growing thorn 
tree served our purpose, and newspa- 
pers and magazines tied with bark rope 
formed the wrapping for the parcels. I 
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know you wonder what the contents 
were. Those from the natives to us, 
were most interesting! One was a 
baked sweet potato still hot, several 
contained small native bananas, one a 
few little red peppers, and many of 
them a dozen or two of native nuts, one 
a tiny piece of slate about one inch 
square (some one's treasure), and there 
were even several native chickens tied to 
the tree. Our gifts to them were gar- 
ments made from calico for the girls, 
and loin cloths of calico for the boys, 
with white gauze vests. They were 
more than pleased with their gifts, and 
while many of them had up to that 
time been clothed in a pleasant smile 
and a gee string around their waists, 
they now were able to look quite respect- 
able, and were very thankful. 

"After the tree, we sent them away 
to play, and we expected to rest, but 
that was not to be my lot, for I was 
called to an obstetrical case and after 
rather hard work, the woman was de- 
livered of a fine boy, a splendid Christ- 
mas gift! 

"Thus ended our Christmas Day, and 
although we were the only white folk 
anywhere for miles around, we had 
found no time to be lonely." 

II. 

Barbara E. DeRenner wrote from 
Guntur, South India: 

"Our hospital is one of the largest in 
South India, and Christmas is a time of 
real celebration. On Saturday there was 
an entertainment in the compound at 
which there were hundreds of people 
present. They came in gala dress, 
bringing with them gifts of fruits, 
sweets and money. The picture was a 
true Oriental one, for there were so 



many colors mixed together in the 
crowd. There were many very wealthy 
friends, former patients, who never for- 
get to return with their gifts. The 
programme was rendered in both Eng- 
lish and the vernacular by nurses, hos- 
pital children and former patients. 

"Christmas service was held in the 
hospital Chapel that same day. This 
was very impressive, for many patients 
were present. After the services, gifts 
were given to everybody from the pump 
men to the physician in charge. No one 
was forgotten and all were happy. One 
feature of the programme was the pre- 
sentation of Christmas greetings to the 
missionaries by a high caste man who 
is a Hindu. Despite this fact, he had 
a Christian Christmas greeting printed 
on the inside. Many of the older mis- 
sionaries feel that there are many, many 
secret believers in our faith." 

III. 

At Severance Hospital, in Seoul, 
Korea, the celebration described by 
Edna Laurence was very like those in 
the home schools, for she wrote: 

"Preparations began early. The pu- 
pil and graduate nurses met once or 
twice a week to make rag dolls, and 
bright red bags for candy, etc. They 
had such fun and it was a good lesson 
for them in giving, as well as receiving, 
at the Christmas season. We took our 
Korean matron into our confidence and 
she helped us make stockings in Korean 
shape for the nurses' goodies, as the 
bags were for the patients. We bought 
Korean candy with caraway seeds sprin- 
kled on top for the patients. 

"The tree was obtained by chopping 
down a cypress in our yard that had 
become unsightly and the extra boughs, 
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entwined with beautiful sprays of red 
berries, formed our decorations. 

"The Japanese stores furnished al- 
most every kind of tree decoration, from 
tinsel to artificial snow. As prepara- 
tions went gayly on, the necessary air 
of mystery developed, so everyone was 
in the proper attitude of mind when 
the time came. We hadn't as much for 
the girls as we would have liked, but 
each received a can of powder, a work 
basket, the Florence Nightingale pledge, 
the nurse's prayer in Korean and Eng- 
lish, a nice mounted picture, and the 
stocking of candy and nuts. The cele- 
bration for the nurses was held Christ- 
mas Eve at eight o'clock, when the for- 
eign nurses opened the doors. Such 
squeals of delight from the native 
nurses when they saw the beautiful tree 
and its load! 

"I was awakened at five a. m. and 
couldn't think for a minute where I 
was, for just outside of my door sweet 
young voices were singing 'Joy to the 
World.' When I got fully awake I 
realized it was Christmas morning in 
Korea. The nurses after finishing their 
song, sang at the hospital and other 
homes in the compound. Other singers 
came from the College and sang very 
effectively, in English and Korean. 

"At nine o'clock, presents were dis- 
tributed to the patients, — candy and 
nuts, a white handkerchief, and one of 
the gospels. Everyone was very happy 
and enjoyed it all very much. We are 
now planning for a better celebration 
this year. If possible, the Korean 
nurses will give a tableau." 
IV. 

The American Hospital, Tabriz, Per- 
sia, which conducts a training school, 
also succeeded in combining Oriental 



and Occidental customs very happily. 
Miss E. Juan Wells described their cele- 
bration as follows: 

"The Christian peoples here (Arme- 
nians and Assyrians) use the Russian 
calendar and so do not celebrate Christ- 
mas on the same date we do, and our 
American colony thus is enabled to have 
a quiet celebration of the twenty-fifth 
of December in our own way. This we 
do with a church service in our own 
beloved tongue, dinner and supper all 
together, as one big family, extra things 
in the way of Christmas trees where 
there are children, and the ordinary ex- 
change of gifts. 

"For the Russian Christmas, this 
year, my house-mate and I decided to 
have a Christmas tree for the wives and 
children of all the Moslem servants in 
our compound, including those in the 
Hospital and three missionary families. 
Real evergreen trees may be obtained 
from the mountains some distance 
away, so we had one set up in the cor- 
ner of our parlor, and very much en- 
joyed trimming it. It was really quite 
a creditable looking tree when we had 
finished. We had a bright colored bag 
of nuts and pop-corn for each child, and 
some gift of clothing besides, and at the 
last gave them whatever was eatable 
from the tree to carry home. 

"None of them, of course, had ever 
seen such a sight nor knew the signifi- 
cance of it, and they were much pleased 
and excited over it. We had some 
twenty-five guests and they sat around 
the room on the floor, native fashion. 
We served many cups of tea, as is done 
by everybody from the highest to the 
lowest in Persia, and all the different 
kinds of small cakes and candies we 
could gather together, until they could 
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eat no more and all the children's 
handkerchiefs were tied up full to carry 
home. Then we asked one of our con- 
verts from Islam to tell the story of 
Christ's birth and what it means to the 
world today. 

" While the women and children were 
thus being entertained, our men ser- 
vants were hosts to the other servants 
in the kitchen, serving them tea and 
sweets. This is because Moslem men 
and women cannot be entertained to- 
gether, lest the men see each others' 
wives or daughters." 

V. 

From Nina D. Gage, to whom we are 
indebted for many accounts of the con- 
stantly growing work in China, comes 
the story of Christmas in Changsha: 

'Tn the Hunan- Yale Hospital, we try 
to make each one feel his responsibility 
for making Christmas bright and 
happy, — telling and showing its mean- 
ing to those patients and coolies who 
have never seen a real Christmas before. 
That we only partially succeed may be 
seen from this letter from the men 
nurses, who wanted to help entertain 
the patients: 

Y. M. C. A., H. Y. S. N. 
Dear Miss Gage: — The brightest Christmas 
come how do we amuse ourself? We think 
to play the drama is the best way to amuse 
ourself. So that we determined to play the 
drama, not only play the drama but also 
sale money. In this we have two chief rea- 
sons which we wish to tell you in the below: 
One, we want make our school Y. M. C. A. 
prosperity. The other, we want to do some 
charity in the hospital, use the money which 
we sale the tickets at our play, divide two 
halves. One half for our Y. M. C. A. the 
other for our hospital. Now we write you 
as permission. Because we are your students. 
We know the students' duty are obey and 
question. If you wish or not us to do so, 



please tell us soonly for we can prepare it. 
Yours faithfully, Y. M. C. A., H. Y. S. N. 

"The play, a Chinese story, was given 
on the hospital roof on a beautiful 
moonlight Christmas night, and netted 
a small sum which went toward helping 
some of the poor patients who are 
always at our doors. It might have 
brought in more money except that the 
political situation at the time was very 
disturbed. The Governor decided to 
get control of the situation on Christmas 
Day, and by way of doing so, cut off 
twenty-two heads. To prevent trouble 
from the friends of the executed, he 
closed all the city gates, so no one could 
get in or out of the city, to come to our 
play, and receipts fell accordingly. 

"The real Christmas began about ten 
days before, when decorations for the 
wards started. Each head nurse was 
responsible for the decorations of his 
or her own ward. A Christmas tree, 
greens, and paper were provided by 
friends of the hospital, as the business 
community among the foreign firms 
always donates enough money to enable 
us to give Christmas to our patients. 
The nurses plan the decorations, and 
the convalescent patients and off-duty 
nurses are busy all day, and even at 
night, until sent to bed by the night 
supervisor, making paper chains, flowers, 
baskets, in a bewildering profusion of 
colors, — red, green, yellow, blue, 
white, — the gayer the better. A favorite 
decoration is a greeting, in huge charac- 
ters, made of cotton, pasted on the 
wall, — 'Merry Christmas to Everyone.' 
The most marvellous of these were cut 
from paper, giving three sets of charac- 
ters, or views, according to the angle 
from which one viewed this eke) d' 
oevvre. 
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The Children's Ward at Christmas 



"On Christmas morning, the nurses 
rose before daylight and went from 
ward to ward, waking the patients with 
carols. The tunes are the same as our 
home ones, though the words would not 
sound familiar to American ears. 

"After breakfast one of the doctors 
impersonated Santa Claus, and a great 
procession wound through the hospital. 
The chaplain went first, telling the 
Christmas story, so new to many of his 
hearers. Then he announced the coming 
of Santa, with gifts for all, to illustrate 
the Christmas spirit which should be in 
every one's heart. Santa in the approved 
costume, with a pack on his back, came 
rushing into the ward, with bells jing- 
ling, and distributed presents with 
appropriate remarks. Just as he finished 
in the children's ward, a whole Sunday 
School appeared, with many gifts. Each 
child gave something to some sick child, 
with oranges for every one. Scrap 
books on cloth, and picture postcards 
pasted together so that only the pictures 



show, are a never-failing source of de- 
light to the poor people who have so 
little brightness in their lives. 

"The Sunday School and Santa leav- 
ing at the same time, Christmas dinner 
was served — not turkey and cranberry 
sauce, but what those people would like 
much better — bird's nest soup, buried 
eggs, and 'eight precious rice/ a pudding 
of glutinous rice and preserved fruits, 
and sugar, — altogether eight ingredients. 

"In the afternoon a Christmas was 
provided for the poor children in the 
neighborhood. Tickets had been given 
out previously, and to insure each child's 
getting but one ticket, and none being 
stolen, the head coolie in charge of the 
distribution made each child give 
thumb prints in red ink on stub and 
ticket. These were compared, and only 
those whose thumb prints tallied, were 
admitted. A service in the college 
chapel, across the road from the hos- 
pital, assembled the children, and gave 
them the opportunity to hear the 
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Christmas story. The college Glee Club 
sang Christmas carols. Then all the 
children were formed in procession, kept 
in order by marshals of college students 
and nurses, and marched across the 
campus to the hospital. There they 
were admitted one by one, each child 
receiving from Santa Claus a package 
containing a toy, another containing a 
cake of soap and face cloth (a most 
highly prized gift, as soap is rare and 
expensive), and some candy. They went 
out another way, so that no child could 
get two presents. About a thousand 
children thus learned something of 
Christmas. 

"In the evening the nurses had a 
jollification for themselves as a special 
treat — games, sweets, and tea. They 
were all so happy, especially the pro- 
bationers having their first Christmas 
in the hospital. Every one agreed that, 
busy as it was, it was the happiest day 
of the year, when every one tried to 
show to others what the Christ Child 
meant on earth." 
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Christmas Decorations, Male Medical Ward 



THE NARCOTIC MENACE 

By William K. McKibben 
Organizing Executive, White Cross, Seattle, Washington 



THE White Cross programme 
against the abuse of narcotics 
fronts on four lines: 1. Legislative. 
Continuation of the Jones-Miller Bill 
by an international Conference to secure 
cooperation among all nations. 2. Ade- 
quate care and treatment of addicts by 
joint action of Federal and State Gov- 
ernment. 3. Assist the authorities in 
securing conviction for the infamous 



crimes of smuggling and vending. 4. 
Education. This transcends all the rest 
in importance and to this I would de- 
vote this brief space. All information 
shows that the majority of addicts begin 
in childhood or youth. In New York 
City out of 8,000 cases, 70 per cent 
were but thirty years old or younger 
and had been using the drug generally 
five or ten or more years. Nearly all 



